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ample, at Port Hudson. In time we learned to pay
attention less to the quantity of fire and more to the
extent of its effect.

From all we had heard we were expecting a hard
fight once we were beyond the obstructions above
the forts. The Confederates had taken pains not to
minimize the reports of the formidability of their
River Defence Squadron. But, as so often happens,
the enemy in reality was not anything like so pow-
erful as rumor had made him. The big iron-clad
Mississippi had not been completed in time to leave
her dock in New Orleans, while her sister ship, the
Louisiana, unable to move under her own steam, had
been anchored above the obstructions to play the
part of a floating battery.

The business of taking care of the other vessels
of the Confederate River Defence Squadron fell to
the other vessels of our fleet. The Mississippi had
an individual score to settle. Dawn was breaking
and we were just making out the ships around us>
off the quarantine station, when we sighted that per-
sistent ram Manassas coming up astern in her effort
to attack the fleet a second time. The work of the
battery being over, Captain Smith was on the hurri-
cane deck with me. So deeply was he imbued with
the spirit of ante-bellum days, when officers might be
censured for acting on their own initiative without
waiting for an order from a superior, that he felt
that he must first ask permission before attacking